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EUROPEAN MINORITIES 
CONSTITUTE PROBLEM 


Since Early Times Groups of People 
Distinct in Race Have Lived 
Under Foreign Rule 


THEIR RIGHTS OFTEN ABUSED 


Situation Improved Since the 
War; League Has Had 
Some Influence 


When the World War came to an end 
the representatives of the various victori- 
ous nations, assembled together at the 
Peace Conference in Paris, undertook the 
gigantic task of remaking the map of 
Europe. New nations were created, and 
boundaries were changed. A vast number 
of people were suddenly confronted with 
the fact that the whole face of Europe had 
shifted beneath their feet as though a 
mighty earthquake had shaken and re- 
molded it. They found themselves en- 
compassed by a new and intricate network 
of boundaries. Where the day before they 
had considered themselves subjects and 
citizens of one nation, they learned on the 
morrow that they had been placed under 
the guidance of another. 


A NEW EUROPE 


Why did those statesmen take it upon 
themselves to effect the wholesale recon- 
struction of Europe? The reasons are 
many. It was partly because they wished 
to recompense the nations which had de- 
feated the enemy; partly because they 
hoped to bring into existence a new Eu- 
rope—a Europe which would turn its back 
on the past and face the future with a re- 
newed spirit. Still another reason, one 
of the most important, was that they de- 
sired, insofar as possible, to find a solution 
for the problem of minorities which had 
always been a disturbing and dangerous 
threat to the peace and security of the 
continent. 

Ever since the formation of the earliest 
European nations, there have been minor- 
ity problems. Practically every nation has 
within its borders one or more groups of 
peoples distinctly different in race, lan- 
guage or religion from the mass of the 
inhabitants of that nation. They are out- 
numbered by the bulk of the population 
and are therefore called minorities. They 
constitute a problem because they are usu- 
ally disliked by the regular citizens of the 
country. They are considered to be for- 
eigners; aliens who are not desirable and 
who are out of sympathy with the rest of 
the people. But yet they must be toler- 
ated because they are a part of the nation. 
They may have been occupying the land 
for many years, perhaps even before the 
boundaries of the nation were formed. 
They generally own property and have 
certain rights to it. They are established 
in businesses and professions, and thus 
cannot well leave to join their own people 
in some other part of the world. 


POLAND 


How did these minorities come into ex- 
istence? It may help to an understanding 
of the manner in which they are formed, 
if we consider for a moment the case of 
Poland, a country which has a tremendous 
interest in the minority problem. Prior 
to 1772, Poland was an established nation 

(Concluded on page 7) 





A MERRY CHRISTMAS 





—Courtesy Corcoran Gallery of Art. 


Owing to the fact that the next two Wednesdays will fall within the period which, in most 
schools, is taken up with the Christmas holidays, THE AMERICAN OBSERVER will not appear 


next week or the week following. Our next date of issue will be January 6. 
for the calendar year will have their subscriptions extended for a week. 
each of our readers may have a pleasant vacation period and a Merry Christmas. 


Subscribers 
We hope that 
We hope 


further that the coming year may be a happy and successful one for all. 








Recommendations Made by President Hoover 


In His Annual Message to Congress 





President Hoover sent his message to 
Congress on the second day of the session, 
December 8. It was general in nature and 
will be followed by other messages deal- 
ing with specific problems. He announced, 
for example, that there would be a sepa- 
rate message on foreign relations, and the 
budget proposals, which we explain in other 
columns of THE AMERICAN OBSERVER, 
went to Congress separately. There will 
no doubt be messages on particular issues 
from time to time. This annual, or gen- 
eral, message was devoted for the most 
part to recommendations for legislation to 
deal with the business depression. Presi- 
dent Hoover prefaced it with observations 
concerning the causes and nature of our 
business ills. The more important legis- 
lative suggestions follow: 


Economy. Governmental expenses must 
be rigidly curtailed since the deficit in the 
treasury is serious and since there are 
limits beyond which further borrowing or 
tax increases are unwise. Congress is 
asked to make appropriations with the 
state of public finances in mind. 


Taxes. There must be an increase in 
taxation but it should be temporary in na- 
ture, the tax increases to ‘be effective for 
not more than two years. Specific recom- 
mendations as to the form of the taxation 
legislation are deferred. They will be dealt 
with later by the secretary of the treasury. 


Government Loans. The government 
must continue to borrow by issuing bonds. 
Part of the deficit must be met in that way, 
but in part it is to be met by increased 
taxes and the practice of economy. 


Banks. Action by Congress to assist 
in the opening of banks which have been 
closed but which have sound resources be- 
hind them; exact neture of the contem- 
plated measure not stated. 


Credit Relief. The creation of a corpor- 
ation financed by the national government, 
modeled after the war finance corporation, 
the purpose of which should be to make 
credit easier. 

Widening of re-discount powers of the 


Federal Reserve Banks so that they may 
lend money on security not now permitted 
to them; the exact nature of the changes 
not specified. 


Creation of home loan discount banks 
to lend money on real estate. 


Amendment of the banking laws so as 
to secure a separation between different 
kinds of banking; the exact nature of the 
amendments not specified. 


The securing, by means not specified, of 
an increase of membership in the Federal 
Reserve system. 


Tarif. General revision of the tariff op- 
posed. Tariff Commission referred to as 
a means by which necessary changes up- 
ward or downward might be effected. 


Railroads. Opportunity for consolidation 
recommended and also the regulation of 
services which compete with them. 


Anti-Trust Laws. A modification, but 
not a repeal, of the anti-trust laws, making 
codperative measures on the part of cor- 
porations easier. 


Unemployment. Continuation of con- 
struction activities by the national govern- 
ment. Opposition to unemployment in- 
surance or the “dole.” 


Veterans’ Relief. Would continue pres- 
ent services, amounting to about $1,000,- 
000,000 a year, but opposition to an in- 
crease of expenditures. 


Muscle Shoals. The report of a com- 
mission now studying the subject is being 
awaited, 


National Defense. Emergency reduc- 
tions in expenses are said not to impair the 
services. Naval building is being held up 
pending the World Disarmament Confer- 
ence which is expected to make further 
construction unnecessary. 


Among the problems apparently left for 
future consideration are inter-allied debts, 
the World Court, Russian recognition, 
Philippine independence, the activities of 
the Federal Farm Board, prohibition and 
postal rates. 


HOOVER RECOMMENDS 
CUT IN EXPENDITURES 


Budget Message Calls for Economies 
of $365,000,000 in Govern- 


ment Departments 


INCREASED TAXES ARE FORESEEN 


Treasury Deficit Is Serious as 
Expenses Are Met by Huge 
Borrowings 


The first few days of each session of 
Congress are usually of very great impor- 
tance. Events take place which cast light 
on the actions which that body may take 
at subsequent meetings. Policies are enun- 
ciated and programs laid down. The work 
of organization takes place, and Congress 
prepares to tackle its legislative problems. 
Perhaps of greatest importance in this 
early period is the submitting of the pres- 
ident’s annual messages, for they reflect 
his views and contain his recommendations 
on the legislation which he thinks should 
be enacted during the session. The first 
of these messages is general in nature and 
deals with the different problems before 
the country. The second message con- 
cerns the federal budget, and transmits to 
Congress the president’s estimates of the 
amount of money needed to keep the gov- 
ernment in operation during the next fis- 
cal year, a period extending from July 1 
to June 30. 


THE BUDGET MESSAGE 


President Hoover’s budget message has 
attracted particular attention this year— 
much more than is usually the case be- 
cause of the large deficit facing the treas- 
ury. The message was presented the day 
following an announcement that the gov- 
ernment would have to borrow $1,300,- 
000,000 in order to pay its expenses. Only 
once since the war has the treasury been 
obliged to borrow so much money at one 
time. Three months ago it had to borrow 
nearly that amount, and now it has had 
to do so again. This money must even- 
tually be repaid and the deficit must be 
wiped out. 

The critical condition of the govern- 
ment’s finances has been due, in part, to a 
falling off in the revenue derived from 
taxes. During the past year, taxes yielded 
$516,000,000 less than was estimated by 
the president a year ago when he presented 
his budget message. Furthermore, it has 
cost the government more money to oper- 
ate than was originally thought. Congress, 
at its last session, appropriated additional 
funds to pay to war veterans, and to speed 
up public works in an effort to relieve un- 
employment. These unforeseen deve!op- 
ments have contributed to the enormous 
deficit which now totals two billion dol- 
lars. The national government has been 
unable to make ends meet except by bor- 
rowing. 

Such was the situation confronting the 
president when he prepared his budget 
message and submitted the list of expendi- 
tures which he thought must be made to 
keep the government going from July 1. 
1932, to June 30, 1933. Notwithstanding 
the deficit, the government must have 
money for the next year. Its expenses 
will run on much the same as they have, 
although they may be cut down to a cer- 
tain extent. Federal employees’ salaries 
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in assisting the 
Bureau of the 
Budget. About 


three months be- 
fore Congress 
meets, every di- 
vision must sub- 
mit to the budget 
director a list of 
its estimated ex- 
penses for the en- 
suing year. It can 
ascertain fairly ac- 
curately, in ad- 
vance, how much 
money it will need 
by looking over its 
expense accounts 
for the past year. 
If the Depart- 
ment of State, for 
instance, does not 
intend to enlarge 
its activities dur- 
ing the next 
twelve-month pe- 
riod, it requests 
approximately the 
same amount as 
it did a year ago. 
But if it contem- 
plates sending out 
more representa- 








AFTER THIS LONG DEFICIT DROUGHT, IT’S EXPECTED 
—Sykes in New York EVENING Post. 





tives to foreign 
countries, or rais- 
ing the salaries of 
ambassadors, min- 





must be paid; the federal buildings must 
be maintained; the army and navy must 
have money with which to buy supplies; 
and all the other activities must be carried 
on. In fact, this is one of the first duties 
of Congress—to appropriate the money 
necessary to pay government expenses. 
Thus, it is important that the president’s 
report be submitted soon after the legis- 
lative bodies come into session in order 
that senators and representatives may con- 
sider the budget and make the necessary 
appropriations. 


FOUR BILLIONS NEEDED 


In presenting the budget to Congress, 
the president said that about four billion 
dollars would be needed to operate the 
government during the next year. He 
then divided this sum into various cate- 
gories, stating how much should be allotted 
to the Department of State, the War De- 
partment, the Veterans’ Bureau, the Treas- 
ury Department, the Library of Congress, 
the Navy Department, the Tariff Commis- 
sion, and all the other departments, com- 
missions, bureaus, and branches of the na- 
tional government. A detailed list of 
these estimated expenditures was presented 
to Congress together with the message of 
the executive. 

How did President Hoover prepare this 
budget, or list of expenditures? How 
could he tell the amount of money which 
would be required to pay the expenses of 
the White House? How was he able to 
judge the amount which should be given 
the Department of Agriculture, for exam- 
ple, to carry on its work for another year? 
Such a tremendous task could not be ac- 
complished by a single man. It requires 
a large staff of experts to compile the long 
lists of items contained in the budget. 
Months before Congress comes together 
the work is commenced so that a fairly ac- 
curate statement of the government’s fi- 
nances may be ready for the opening ses- 
sion. 

BUDGET BUREAU 

A special department, the Bureau of the 
Budget, has been established to do this 
work for the president. This branch, set 
up in 1921, is under the supervision of the 
director of the budget, an official appointed 
by the executive himself. Charles G. 
Dawes was the first director, and had the 
task of preparing the budget under the ad- 
ministration of President Harding. It was 
J. Clawson Roop who had charge of the 
work this year. The budget bureau must 
see that all the reports are assembled and 
in the hands of the president before Con- 
gress takes up its duties. 

However, each department does its part 





isters, or consuls, 
it must ask for more money. All depart- 
ments can estimate their expenses in much 
the same manner. These lists are then 
sent to the Bureau of the Budget. 

But the director of the budget and his 
assistants do not accept these requests 
without making a thorough examination. 
After studying the various reports, they 
may think that a certain department has 
asked for more money than it actually 
needs to carry on its work. In that case, 
the budget bureau calls in the head of the 
department and suggests that he reduce 
expenditures. Or, if the government’s in- 
come has fallen off, as at present, it may 
ask all departments to economize as much 
as possible. Once the amount each branch 
should have has been agreed upon, the 
budget director is prepared to assemble 
these lists into a complete document, the 
budget. Not only does he include the ex- 
penditures, but the revenue with which 
these costs are to be met is listed in his 
report. 

So we see, the president does not pre- 
pare the budget. But he does have con- 
siderable influence in determining how 
much each department should be allowed 
to spend. The budget is sent to him be- 
fore Congress meets so that he may study 
it, examine the figures, analyze the esti- 
mated expenses, and make any recom- 
mendations for changes which 


list of the government’s expenses, it would 
be difficult for the 435 members of the 
House of Representatives to make an an- 
alysis of its contents. The report, there- 
fore, is immediately referred to a special 
committee, the Committee on Appropri- 
ations. The subcommittees of the ap- 
propriations committee, ten in number, 
are each given a certain section of the 
budget. The items of expense listed 
for the maintenance of the navy, for 
example, are given to the subcommittee 
which deals with that branch of the gov- 
ernment. In order to ascertain whether 
the estimated expenditures are correct, the 
subcommittees hold hearings, calling in 
witnesses from the various departments. 
When they are convinced that the esti- 
mates are correct, the subcommittees 
draft appropriation bills and place them 
in the hands of the general appropriations 
committee, 

Then, the House of Representatives is 
ready to take action in the matter of ap- 
propriations. The bills, when passed by 
the House, do not take effect until they 
have received favorable action by the 
Senate and have been signed by the presi- 
dent. The procedure in the Senate is 
much the same as in the House, the bills 
going first to the Committee on Appropri- 
ations, to its subcommittees, and finally 
coming up on the floor of the Senate for a 
vote. Should the Senate disagree with the 
House on the amount of money which 
should be spent to run the government, as 
it often does, a special committee, com- 
posed of members from both chambers, 
must be appointed to work out changes 
which will be satisfactory. The revised 
bills are returned to the two houses for 
consideration and then go to the president. 


ECONOMY ASKED 

In preparing the budget this year, Pres- 
ident Hoover has asked each department 
to operate as economically as possible. 
The Department of Agriculture, the Navy, 
the Department of Commerce, the Tariff 
Commission, the War Department, as well 
as almost every other branch of the gov- 
ernment has been asked to cut down ex- 
penses. He has requested Congress to fol- 
low his estimates closely in making the 
appropriations and not to authorize any 
greater expenditures. The budget, as pre- 
sented to Congress, contains provisions for 
a reduction of $365,000,000 over the fig- 
ures of a year ago. 

But even if Congress holds down ex- 
penses as suggested by the president, there 
will remain a deficit at the end of the year. 
Mr. Hoover does not believe that it would 
be a good policy to continue without mak- 
ing some provision for increased income. 
He has, therefore, recommended that Con- 
gress pass laws levying higher taxes. He 
is of the opinion that increased taxation 
need not be a permanent measure, and 
that it should be effective only until July, 





1934, a little more than two years, 


It is 
estimated that the increase should net the 
government nearly one billion dollars dur- 


ing the next fiscal year. Although the 
budget report does not mention any speci- 
fic taxes which should be increased, or 
new taxes which should be imposed, it de- 
clares that a definite program of taxation 
will be presented by the secretary of the 
treasury. 


TAXES AND DEFICIT 


The question of meeting the deficit by 
increased taxes is bound to provoke heated 
debates in the houses of Congress. Cer- 
tain members believe that it would be un- 
wise to subject people to higher taxes when 
their incomes have been cut off a great 
deal because of the depression. The Pro- 
gressive members, on the other hand, are 
of the opinion that taxes should be ex- 
tracted from those who can best bear 
them, and recommend that the income tax 
be the principal item to be changed. Sen- 
ator Gerald P. Nye of North Dakota, one 
of the Progressives, expressed these views 
last week in the following manner: 


If, as the president has said, we are facing 
an emergency second only to war, then we 
should not hesitate to impose taxes accord- 
ingly. The Progressives in Congress will sup- 
port increased taxes on large incomes; on 
huge inheritances, on gifts in contemplation 
of death made with intent to avoid taxation 
of property devised by will. They will not 
support, and they will oppose, a sales tax 
upon the necessities of life. 

ACTION OF CONGRESS 


With these opinions voiced by members 
of Congress, it will be interesting to fol- 
low the consideration of the budget as it 
goes through the Senate and House mills. 
Will senators and representatives heed the 
advice of the president and improve the 
government’s financial position “by in- 
crease of taxes and rigid curtailment of 
expenditures”? Or, will they deem it ad- 
visable to make larger appropriations? 
They are not bound to accept the proposed 
budget and can authorize the expenditure 
of much larger sums. 

It is expected that not only the Repub- 
lican members of Congress will support 
the president’s program, but that Demo- 
cratic leaders will favor the reduction of 
expenses. Senator William H. King, Dem- 
ocrat, of Utah, has recently voiced his 
opinion that extreme caution should be 
exerted by Congress in passing the appro- 
priation bills. He stated: 


The expenses of the national government 
during the past few years have exceeded the 
bounds of reason. Congress has been prodi- 
gal in its appropriations, the executive de- 
partments and agencies have been extrava- 
gant and wasteful, and the army of Federal 
employees has become so large as to consti- 
tute a heavy burden upon the people. 

Economies must be compelled in every 
branch of the government. There must be a 
reduction of at least $500,000,000 in the ap- 
propriations for the next fiscal year. 





he sees fit. If he believes ~~ 
that too much has been allot- 
ted to some departments, he 
is permitted to revise the fig- 
ures and recommend that Con- 
gress be cautious in granting 
the appropriations. 


APPROPRIATIONS 


But the work of the budget 
bureau and the president de 
not make the money available 
to the various divisions. The 
chief executive transmits the 
budget to Congress, but laws 
must be passed before the 
funds can be drawn from the 
treasury. The power to au- 
thorize expenditures of money 
has been conferred upon Con- 
gress by the Constitution. 
The work of making appropri- 
ations is initiated in the House 
of Representatives. However, 
this body does not accept the 
budget and appropriate the 
money without first studying 
all the items contained therein. 

Since the budget is a rather 
complicated document, con- 
taining as it does a detailed 
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BUREAU OF THE INTERNAL REVENUE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The collection of the income tax, chief source of revenue for the national government, comes 


within the province of this bureau. 
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IN METROPOLITAN MEXICO 


Mexico City, the capital, is famed for its beauty. 


It is the oldest metropolis 


on the North American continent. 


do not abide by these laws, 
they are forbidden to continue 
their commercial activities. 
A number of them have left 
the country on this account 
and have returned to China 
The Mexican Congress, at its 
last session, passed a law pro- 
viding that 80 per cent of all 
employees in industry must be 
Mexicans. 

Many protests were made 
in Mexico at the announce- 
ment of the new American 
policy of restricting immigra- 
tion into this country and de- 
porting Mexican citizens who 
were living here without due 
authority. It was alleged that 
the immigration officers were 
deporting Mexican citizens on 
minor excuses. However, of 
the 91,972 natives who went 
back home during the year 
ending June 30, 1931, the ma- 
jority returned not by force 
but because of the lack of 
employment in this country. 
During the fall months, many 
Mexicans, particularly those re- 
siding in northern cities, have 
been desirous of returning to 
the warmer climate of their 
country, and because, as one of 
them said: “In Mexico, you 
can eat whether you have 








Unemployment and Immigration Laws Compel 
Thousands of Mexicans to Leave U. S. 





The Mexican has played an important 
part in America’s industrial and agricul- 
tural life for generations. Migrations 
across the Rio Grande started centuries 
ago and the flood of Mexicans into this 
country continued with the passing of 
years. Not only is the Mexican to be 
found throughout the Southwest where in 
some localities he and his compatriots 
comprise more than a half of the entire 
population, but he has penetrated the in- 
dustrial centers of the east. He is to be 
found in the cotton fields of Texas, the 
vineyards of California, the beet fields of 
Colorado, along the railroad tracks of the 
middle west, and in the steel plants of 
Pennsylvania and the Lake Michigan re- 
gion. 

The north-bound stream of Mexican 
immigrants continued rapidly as long as 
there were opportunities for employment 
in this country. The railroads were glad 
to have their cheap services in building 
the lines through the southwest; the farm- 
ers were anxious to put them to work in 
their fields because of their ability to re- 
main under the hot sun for many hours. 
The Mexican in the United States offered 
no problem because labor was scarce and 
he was always able to find employment. 
But during the past two years things 
have changed. The migration of Mexi- 
cans has turned in the opposite direction. 
He is now going back home with his fam- 
ily, his furniture, and all the possessions he 
can conveniently transport. 

Whenever hard times hit the United 
States, Mexicans start their southward 
migrations. After the depression of 1921, 
thousands of them returned to their native 
land. Many were in unfortunate straits, 
and the Mexican government had to aid 
them by providing for their transporta- 
tion homeward and by assisting them to 
find work. A repetition of this situation 
has oceurred in connection with the pres- 
ent depression. Industrial plants in the 
eastern cities have been obliged to shut 
down, throwing Mexicans, along with 
other employees, out of work. Opportu- 
nities for work along the west coast and 
throughout the southwest have been few 
and the American government announced 
that it would tighten the immigration 
laws, so as to deport aliens who had en- 
tered this country illegally, as well as to 
reduce future immigration to a minimum. 
From Los Angeles, from El Paso, from 





New York, the government started de- 
porting Mexicans. The railroad stations 
along the border have been filled with 
hundreds of Mexicans who have been re- 
turning each month. 

But not all the homeward bound Mex- 
icans are being deported. Many of them 
are going back of their own free will. 
They are living in fear of being sent home, 
so have decided to “move on.” Many 
American cities and countries have helped 
supply funds for those who wished to re- 
turn to Mexico. In the region of Califor- 
nia, carloads of them have had their trans- 
portation costs paid as far as the frontier. 
In New York, steamship companies have 
cooperated with the Mexican government 
officials in that city by offering substantial 
discounts on transportation to Vera Cruz. 
A short time ago, more than one hundred 
Mexican citizens set sail from the eastern 
port under such special arrangements. 

This repatriation, or return, 
of Mexican citizens to their 
country has offered  an- 
other problem to the Mexican 
government. Employment in 
that country is not abundant. 
Many of the silver mines 
have been obliged to dismiss 
thousands of workers because 
of the low price of, and the 
poor market for, that metal. 
The government’s finances 
have been in a precarious 
condition for months. But 
the Mexican government can- 
not allow these citizens to 
accumulate in Vera Cruz, the 
Juarez district, or other towns 
of reéntry. It has to make 
arrangements to take them to 
the interior, to their home 
towns, where they hope to 
find work, 

Therefore, the governors of 
the states in Mexico have un- 
dertaken to meet this influx of 
native sens. They are con- 
sidering what means may be 
employed to find work for 
these thousands who must be 
fed and clothed. In some 
states, laws have been passed 
which oblige Chinese mer- 
chants doing business in Mex- 
ico to employ a certain per- 
centage of Mexicans. If they 








money or not. In the United 
States if you have no money, you starve.” 





THE TIDE TURNS 





“In the first nine months of the present 
calendar year the number of aliens depart- 
ing from the United States exceeded that 
of arrivals by 22,769. Thus, for the first 
time in the history of this country, as far 
back as the records go, the stream of mi- 
gration to these shores has been reversed.” 
This significant statement was recently 
made by the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board of New York City. 

For many years, people from all nations 
have been attracted to the shores of Amer- 
ica. As recently as 1921, nearly a million 
immigrants entered the United States. The 
excess of arrivals over departures has, in 
the past, added hundreds of thousands to 
the population of this country. But with 
the rapid increase of unemployment among 
American citizens, there has come to pre- 
vail the feeling that immigration should be 
kept down to a minimum. Consequently, 
the United States government has adopted 
restrictive measures which have succeeded 
in limiting the number of immigrants. 








THOUGHTS AND 
SMILES 








It can’t be said that Hoover hasn’t human- 
ized government. Uncle Sam now has a defi- 
cit the same as the rest of us. 

—Dallas News. 

And Secretary Stimson has written so many 
notes to Japan and China that we don’t know 
whether he’s trying for the Nobel Peace 
Prize or for the Pulitzer Prize in Literature. 

—JvupcE. 

If and when something goes wrong with 
the Government, it is well to remember it is 
of, by and for the people. —Toledo Buiave. 

Prof. John Q. Stewart of Princeton says 
we'll be able to go to the moon by 2090. 
What does he mean “we’’? 

—Worcester Datty TELEGRAM. 





At a wedding in Kansas the guests threw 
wheat at the married pair instead of rice. We 
understand the throwing of old shoes was 
omitted, due to the fact that they were oc- 
cupied at the time by feet. 

—Spokane SPOKESMAN REVIEW. 





According to scientific writers, our jungle 
ancestors sprang from lions, tigers, and other 
ferocious beasts. Well, who wouldn’t? 

—London Humorist. 

A Georgia Congressman asserts that crime 
films cause crime. Now we have only to 
find out what causes crime films. 

—San Diego UNton. 

What business seems to need is the com- 
mand “Cease firing!” 

—Grand Rapids Press. 

Another lesson learned in adversity is that 
a tire isn’t the only thing you can patch. 

—PUvuBLISHERS’ SYNDICATE. 

The brains of Congress will be taxed to 
solve the revenue problem, but will the yield 
be sufficient to cover the deficit? 

—Washington Post. 

The State is asked to extend the hunting 
season. Only twenty persons were killed this 
year as against thirty-eight a year ago. 

—New York TIMEs. 

There can never be peace where material 
values of money, place, pleasure and power 
are the whole object of human pursuit. 

—Dr. Cyril Norwood. 

Folks who go with the crowd are always 
just part of the crowd. 

—Hamilton (Ohio) Eventnc Journat. 

War is no longer the private affair of bel- 
ligerent nations. —Frank B. Kellogg. 





PRONUNCIATIONS: Silesia (si-lee’sha— 
i as in hit), Esthonia (es-tho’nee-a—o as in 
go), Vera Cruz (vay’ra crooz), Juarez (ju- 
ah’rez—u as in full, or Spanish hu-ah’reth). 
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IN RURAL MEXICO 


accordance with past traditions. 


The old-fashioned wooden plow is still in use by many Mexican farmers as they live in 
The steel plow is of recent introduction. 
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REVIEW OF THE WEEK 


HE assembling of Congress, which we 
discuss in other columns of THE 
AMERICAN OBSERVER, is the dominating 
news of the week so far as the United 
States is concerned. Not only does a meet- 
ing of our national legislative bodies give 
promise that certain of our political and 
economic problems will be acted upon, but 
it gives assurance that all of them will be 
discussed. Congress is indeed a law-mak- 
ing body, but that is not all. It is our 
great national forum, and before it come 
all the issues with which the people, or 
any considerable fraction of them, are in- 
terested. The congressional debates are 
reported in the press, and have the edu- 
cative effect of stimulating discussion rel- 
ative to problems which would otherwise 
receive little attention. 


ee) 


HE Interstate Commerce Commission 

has amended the decision regarding 
railway freight rates which it handed down 
on October 20. At that time it denied the 
roads the freight increase of fifteen per 
cent which they asked. It did permit them 
to increase the rates on many articles, agri- 
cultural goods being omitted from the list 
upon which additional charges might be 
levied. It did not. however. give this lim- 
ited freight increase unconditionally. It 
specified that before the roads could charge 
the higher rates they must agree to put the 
money secured from the increased rates into 
a common fund. This fund was to be used 
to help the weaker roads whose incomes 
were so low that they could not pay inter- 
est on the money invested in them. 

The railway executives insisted that the 
relief accorded under these conditions was 
really no relief at all. They objected to 
the provision compelling them to parcel 
out the gains obtained from the increased 
rates among the weaker roads. The Com- 
mission has now changed its mind on this 
matter and it has given its consent to an 
immediate increase of the freight rates. 

It will not compel the roads to put their 
increased funds into a common pool to be 
drawn upon by the weaker roads. The 
railway executives, in return for this con- 
cession, have promised to set up a system 
under which the roads which are unable to 
pay interest to their bondholders may re- 
ceive loans from the stronger companies. 
This modification of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission’s position was made 
public December 7. 


 ) 


HE “hunger marchers,” to whom ref- 

erence was made last week, reached 
Washington as scheduled. About 1,600 
were present at the time of the opening of 
Congress. They marched to the Capitol 
grounds, singing the Jnternationale, the 
song which Communists sing throughout 
the world. It is the international anthem 
of Communism. The marchers had planned 
to invade the Capitol building and present 
in person to the Senate and the House their 
petition for unemployment relief. They 
were forbidden by the police to enter the 
Capitol building, being barred by heavilv 
armed guards. They then marched to the 
White House where they met with a similar 
reception. After they had held a meeting 


in the Washington auditorium, where they 
listened to fiery addresses, they dispersed. 

This “march” upon the national capital 
was no doubt designed as a means of ob- 
taining publicity for the ideas which the 
marchers wished to promote. Discontented 
elements of the population often make use 
of mass meetings or other demonstrations 
to call attention to their grievances. This 
happens in all countries, and wherever free 
and democratic government prevails, the 
demonstrations are ordinarily permitted. 
They are regarded as reasonable means 
whereby those who feel themselves unfairly 
treated may claim the attention of the pub- 
lic. The right to hold meetings, or pro- 
cessions, is considered akin to the right of 
petition and in most countries the demon- 
strations are allowed unless they are so 
conducted as to threaten public order or 
the safety of life or property. 

The first amendment to the Constitution 
forbids Congress to abridge “the right of 
the people peaceably to assemble and to 
petition the government for a redress of 
grievances.” But the right of petition does 


tect others from violence which the march- 
ers might commit. Criticism of the gov- 
ernment on this score seems, therefore, to 
be misplaced. 


SF ) 


VERY important international con- 

ference convened in Basle, Switzer- 
land, on December 7. Representatives of 
all the nations concerned are meeting to 
consider the problem of reparations and 
international debts. As we pointed out last 
week, the German financial situation is 
reaching a critical stage. The Germans 
say that they cannot resume the payment 
of reparations when the one-year morato- 
rium, or debt postponement plan, ends the 
first of next July. Before that time a de- 
cision must be made in all the nations as 
to the policy they will pursue relative to 
reparations and to the debts which are 
owed to them, or which they owe to other 
governments. The Basle conference is 
taking up that problem. It will try to 
work out a substitute for the Young Plan, 
just as the Young Plan was devised as a 
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N looking back across the ages for the origin of our Christ- 
mas festival. we are lost in the confusion and disorganization 
of the early Christian centuries. 
was established as the day of Jesus’ birth for many generations 
after the beginning of the Christian era. 
January 6 was celebrated in Jerusalem as the birthday of 
Jesus, but since about 450 A. D. December 25 has been the 

It is possible that our Christmas Day, under 

another name. had earlier origins. 

day of the year, was a pagan festival in Britain before the 
conversion of the island to Christianity, though the nature of the ceremonies 
incident to the occasion is no longer held in racial memory. The pre- 

Christian festivities were so definitely associated with December 25, however, 

that in 1644 the Puritans. by act of Parliament. forbade merrymaking on 

Christmas on the ground that the custom was pagan. 

kept as a religious fast, and so it is observed today in many parts of the 

But in all the Teutonic countries it is a day to be merry 
Thus it has been celebrated, year after year and century 

after century. in a spirit of gladness and good will. 

And now the Christmas spirit casts its spell again upon us. 

It puts lights in the windows. 
It touches with romance days that normally are a little dull. 

It fires the children with excitement and turns the faces of the grown-ups 

toward their childish past. It revives the customs of other days, and restores 

to all of us for a while the fantasies of a fairyland from which we have been 
banished during all these sober years. 
less drab than the workaday world in which we have lived. We are refreshed 
by the hurry and bustle and color of the holiday season. 
go back to our work with renewed energy and with broadened outlook. 

But the Yuletide spirit means more than a coloring of life. 

a resurging of youth. The season loses much of its promise if the bestowal 

of gifts, the reunion of friends and the exchange of greetings are not indeed 

the manifestations of sincere friendliness and ever widening sympathies. 
generous impulses so necessary to individual and social happiness may well be 
stimulated by this Christmas festival which, whatever its origins, we now 
celebrate in the name of One who lived and died that good will might abide 
in the hearts of men and that peace might reign among the peoples of the 
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not imply that the petitioners may, when- 
ever they choose, march into the national 
Capitol or invade the halls of the legislative 
bodies. It does not give to a petitioner the 
right to enter the White House and speak 
personally to the president. If every body 
of dissatisfied citizens were permitted such 
privileges, the business of the government 
might be seriously disturbed and the lives 
of officials might be endangered. 


Whether or not Senate and House lead- 
ers and the White House should have given 
opportunity to a committee selected from 
among the marchers, as they requested, to 
present their grievances is another matter. 
On this question there is a difference of 
opinicn. Certain senators and representa- 
tives, some of them belonging to the con- 
servative branches of the two parties, feel 
that it was a mistake not to allow these 
discontented elements to speak through a 
committee to representatives of the gov- 
ernment, expressing their convictions as to 
the best means of handling the great na- 
tional tragedy of unemployment. 

In certain quarters the military arm of 
the government has been criticised for 
meeting the delegations of unemployed 
with machine guns. It has been said that 
this show of force was harsh and unneces- 
sary. It appears, however, that the show 
of arms was more to protect the marchers 
from threats of violence than it was to pro- 


substitute for the Dawes Plan under which 
Germany made reparations payments for a 
time. 


The United States has a representative 
at this conference—Walter W. Stewart. 
He was asked to preside at the conference. 
Americans, Charles G. Dawes and Owen D. 
Young, presided at the two other confer- 
ences, but this time Mr. Stewart declined. 
The United States is not now taking the 
leadership in settling the reparations and 
debt problems. It was agreed by President 
Hoover and Premier Laval at the time of 
the latter’s visit to the United States that 
our government should stand in the back- 
ground and should allow Germany and 
France to take the lead in working out the 
problem. That policy is being followed at 
Basle, but our government is interested in 
the proceedings and our representative is 
taking an active part in the discussions. 


Much depends upon the outcome of this 
question. If the demands upon Germany 
are modified so that Germany may meet 
her obligations without placing too great a 
strain upon her finances, conditions may 
become more stable in that country, and if 
they should become stable in Germany the 
relief will be felt in Great Britain and in 
all the other nations. But if no agreement 
is reached as to how much Germany can 
pay, and if the reparations issue remains 


—<— ow 


unsettled, it is possible that Germany may 
fall into bankruptcy and even revolution, 
and the depression may be prolonged or 
intensified all over the world. It is pos. 
sible that the American people may be 
more deeply affected by the decisions made 
at Basle than by those which are reached 
this winter in Washington. 


a) 


T seemed for a while at the first of the 
month that the efforts of the League of 
Nations to preserve peace in Manchuria 
would be successful. And there is indeed 
still hope that success may come, but prog- 
ress to that end is very slow and is at- 
tended by almost insurmountable difficul- 
ties. Japan and China have agreed in 
principle to stop hostilities and permit an 
investigation by a neutral commission ap 
pointed by the League of Nations Council. 
But during the weeks which are to inter- 
vene before the commission can make its 
investigation, who is to police the region 
around Chinchow? That is the problem 
upon which there is as yet no agreement. 


Chinchow, it will be remembered, is sit- 
uated about 150 miles southeast of Muk- 
den, the capital of Manchuria, now occu- 
pied by the Japanese. The proposal made 
by the League was that the Japanese troops 
should remain in the vicinity of Mukden 
and that the Chinese should withdraw be- 
yond Chinchow to the south and west— 
that they should fall back behind the 
Chinese Wall. The Chinese, however, in- 
sisted upon occupying Chinchow pending a 
League of Nations investigation, and now 
it is said that the Japanese are bent upon 
occupying that town. The region must be 
policed in some way in order that banditry 
may be suppressed. But no plan of po- 
licing suitable to the two nations has been 
worked out. 


Fe) 


TARIFF war is threatened in Europe. 

The British, in accordance with the 
provisions of the bill which was described 
in THe AMERICAN OpsERVER, November 
25, are extending the list of imports upon 
which they are levying high duties. This 
threatens certain French industries whose 
products have been going to Great Britain. 
The French have placed a duty of fifteen 
per cent upon certain kinds of British 
goods. The trade of both countries is af- 
fected and much bad feeling is developing. 
The Baltimore Sun explains the background 
of this tariff warfare and possible conse- 
quences as follows: 


To trace the weird sequence of events 
back only a few steps, English bankers lent 
money to Germany in great quantities be 
cause the interest rate was high. They did 
not bother to make any careful study of 
Germany’s general situation as a debtor, be- 
cause that involved “a lot of politics” about 
which they, as “hard-headed business men,” 
couldn’t be bothered. In the meantime, many 
Frenchmen, who were acutely aware of the 
political weaknesses in Germany, placed large 
sums of money in London to be free from 
these political complications, but they did not 
bother much about economics, or note that 
much of their money flowed right straight to 
Berlin via London. Then Germany cracked 
under a combination of economic and politi- 
cal stresses, and the British bankers went af- 
ter their money. It soon became obvious 
that they could not get all of it. And as this 
became clear, the Frenchmen got their wind 
up about their deposits in London and started 
hauling them home as fast as possible. In 
doing that, they, among others, put such 4 
drain upon British gold reserves that they 
knocked England off the gold standard. 


With England off the gold standard and 
British pounds exchangeable for French cur- 
rency at a big discount, British exporters 
gained a big advantage in the French market. 
This, of course, brought a large outcry from 
French producers and to still this outcry 
France imposed a special fifteen per cent im- 
port tax on British wares, ostensibly to offset 
the effect of England’s departure from the 
gold standard. And now Mr. Walter Runci- 
man, president of the British Board of Trade, 
announces that England: cannot ignore this 
discrimination against British exports and 
hotheads in both countries shout for a tariff 
war. And, as we have said, if these hotheads 
in both countries refer to the immediate cir- 
cumstances they can be plausible enough 
easily to convince a patriotic following that 
they are right, but if they go back into his- 
tory even a few months they must see that 
they are racing around a vicious circle. 
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AMERICA AT WAR 


A very important contribution to the 
history of American participation in the 
World War has been made by Frederick 
Palmer in his two-volume work “Newton 
D. Baker; America at War” (New York: 
Dodd, Mead and Company. $7.50). One 
who reads the title, having in mind that 
Mr. Baker is now prominently mentioned 
as a possible candidate for the presidency, 
may assume that this is a campaign docu- 
ment. Whenever a name begins to loom 
on the presidential horizon, a biography 
setting forth virtues and achievements of 
the candidate is certain to appear. But 
this book is not a book of that sort. It is 
not written in defense of Mr. Baker. It is 
not really a biography at all, but a record 
of the conduct of the war from its admin- 
istrative side. The clue to the nature of 
the book is therefore to be found in the 
sub-title rather than in the main title of 
the work. 

Colonel Palmer, who had been a war 
correspondent and who knew from his own 
observations during the war period much 
about the events of that time, was given 
access to the official and confidential pa- 
pers of the secretary of war’s office in or- 
der that he might write this history. The 
former secretary of war gave him these 
papers with the understanding that he 
should write down the story as he found 
it. He was not to consult Mr. Baker, nor 
show him the results of his efforts until 
the book was printed. That procedure 
was carried out. 

So we have here an authentic and well 
documented account of the activities of 
the war office. It begins with the assump- 
tion of office by Mr. Baker in March, 
1916, and carries through to his retirement 
from official position in 1921. Naturally 
the secretary of war appears prominently 
in the pages and he is shown to be a quiet, 
unassuming, forceful and efficient execu- 
tive. The author does not undertake to 
refute the charge frequently made during 
that excited period that preparations were 
inadequate, but through the pages of the 
book runs unmistakable proof of careful 
planning and the achievement of results 
which the most optimistic could scarcely 
have anticipated. The record speaks for 
itself and it is a record of plans worked 
out in advance, of sane counsels in the 
presence of tremendously complex prob- 


One of the regions explored by representatives of the American Museum of Natural History, and 
described in “To the Ends of the World and Back,” by Walker McSpadden. (Crowell). 


lems, of quick and forceful decisions, of 
competent work which was unappreciated 
chiefly because of the fact that it was done 
quietly, without fuss or boasting and with- 
out display. 


In dealing with controversial subjects 
such as the relative competence of Secre- 
tary Baker and other War Department of- 
ficials, with the degree to which the War 
Department supported General Pershing, 
with the treatment of officers such as Gen- 
eral Leonard Wood, who wished to take 
active command in France but who were 
denied the privilege of doing so, Colonel 
Palmer speaks with restraint but with a 
certainty which comes from the free use 
of documentary sources. The two volumes 
constitute such a valuable addition to the 
history of our war efforts that they should 
have a place on the library shelves of 
every institution of learning in the coun- 
try. 


SCIENCE AND ADVENTURE 


In that huge and marvelous institution, the 
American Museum of Natural History in 
New York, there is a corps of hardy, re- 
sourceful men who unite the scientist with the 
explorer—the hunter with the soldier of for- 
tune. They have gone, and will continue to 
go, to the ends of the world and back, in 
quest of the wonderful things which find a 
permanent resting place in the great Museum. 
They are constantly on marching orders, and 
stand ready to go, almost at a moment’s no- 
tice. One of these men was summoned into 
President Osburn’s office and asked: “Can you 
go to Patagonia?” “Yes,” came the instant 
answer. “When do I start?” “The boat sails 
at eleven this morning.” It was then nine. 
“All right, Chief.” And at eleven he was on 
board—to be lost to sight for one and a half 
years. 


So it is not wholly to escape the bore- 
dom of their ordinary lives that many peo- 
ple seek foreign lands. In “To the Ends 
of the World and Back” (New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell. $3.00), J. Walker 
McSpadden has collected the stories of 
many of the men who risked their lives to 
secure a rare specimen or to discover a 
hitherto unknown species for the American 
Museum. Their outlook is colored not so 
much by a quest for adventure as deter- 
mined by an investigative nature and a 
desire to present to their fellow men rec- 
ords of past ages. Henry Fairfield Osburn, 
the president of the American Museum, 
says: 
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THE AMAZON 





A museum is not ff 
a storehouse of 
dead matter that 
has no relation to 
the life of an ordi- 
nary person. It is 
not primarily a lab- 
oratory for scien- 
tists interested in 
theories and ab- 
stractions. It is an 
auditorium where 
men, women, and 
children of all 
walks of life may 
come and view the 
great pageant of 
human and animal 
existence as far 
back as we can 
trace it. It is not 
enough for scien- 
tists to know; it is 
important that peo- 
ple should know. 


And so this col- 
lection will open 
your eyes to the 
methods and pro- 
cedure of procur- 
ing exhibits and 
give the reader a 
much keener ap- 
preciation of the 
contents of our 
museums. It 
becomes evident 
that it is not 
merely a matter 
of going out and 
shooting a_ bear 











and stuffing it. 
In fact, one ex- 
plorer makes the 
statement that he 


by Frederick Palmer. 


GENERAL PERSHING AND SECRETARY BAKER IN FRANCE 


An illustration from “Newton D. Baker; America at War,” 


(Dodd, Mead). 








and his party 
spent four months in Africa before they 
succeeded in getting six lions good enough 
for museum specimens. These field men 
devote great care and much observation 
to the surrounding country and habitat of 
the animals in order to reproduce it accu- 
rately for the setting in the museum. 
Not only are animals sought by these 
museum scouts, but also earlier traces of 
mankind. Dr. N. C. Nelson and his party 
spent two and a half months on a junk 
which was “a cross between an old Roman 
galley and a canal barge,” going up the 
Yangtze River in China for traces of Man 
of the Stone Age. Although they searched 
many caves and shelters, the only evidences 
of Man that they found were very active 
and alive, as the banks of the river were 
constantly swarming with soldiers and 
bandits. It was only by gifts of cigarettes 
to the natives and the protection of the 
American flag that they 
escaped with their lives 
and property. 


It is not always that 
these investigators fare 
so well. H. E. Anthony 
tells the story of a red- 
headed explorer who 
was sent into the in- 
terior of South America, 
in the land of the head 
hunters, to procure one 
of the heads that these 
wild tribes had collected 
and which they keep as 
trophies. After many 
months had passed and 
the man had not re- 
turned, a native came 
to the trading post one 
day with a head he of- 
fered to sell. It was a 
trophy that they had 
wanted to get, but sadly 
enough, the head had 
red hair! 


There are humorous 
incidents mingled with 
these tragic ones, how- 
ever. Robert Cushman 
Murphy tells some of 
the things that he en- 
countered on his 16,000 
mile whaler voyage to 
the Antarctic that rival 
Lewis Carroll’s “Alice in 
Wonderland” anecdotes. 


JAMES TRUSLOW ADAMS SPEAKS 


James Truslow Adams is a competent 
historian and a thoughtful man. He looks 
about him and sees the way people are 
living, the institutions they have created, 
the customs which they have developed 
and which in turn circumscribe their lives. 
He turns all these things over in his mind 
and makes them the subject of reflection. 
Then he writes about them. He discusses 
the changing characteristics of Americans. 
He considers the fact, as it seems to him, 
that most of the pleasures and enjoyments 
for which we work are of such a nature 
as to furnish us smaller and smaller meas- 
ures of satisfaction as we enlarge their 
quantity. He compares life in England 
and America. He studies national ideals 
and inquires concerning the effects of un- 
due stress upon material prosperity. He 
sets down all these reflections, many of 
which have already appeared as magazine 
articles, in a book, the collection being 
called “The Tempo of Modern Life” (New 
York: Albert and Charles Boni. $3.00). 

Mr. Adams is a critical thinker. His 
writings are not calculated to satisfy the 
“hundred percenter” who sees no imper- 
fections in our civilization and especially 
in our own land. His criticisms cut deeply 
into our habits of thinking and acting, but 
he is not necessarily a pessimist. He sees 
much that he does not approve. He sees 
much that he thinks does not make for 
permanent success and happiness, but he 
does not rant, he does not prescribe reme- 
dies, he does not preach. He looks can- 
didly at American society and tells what 
he sees, calmly and dispassionately. 

Without attempting to catalogue the 
subjects which the author treats in this 
collection of essays, we may indicate the 
critical character of his observations by 
quoting the following summary of present 
trends in American life as he describes 
them in his chapter on “Our Changing 
Characteristics :” 


These trends are the substitution of self- 
expression for self-discipline; of the concept 
of prosperity for that of liberty; of restless- 
ness for rest; of spending for saving; of show 
for solidity; of desire for the new or novel 
in place of affection for the old and tried; 
of dependence for self-reliance; of gregarious- 
ness for solitude; of luxury for simplicity; of 
ostentation for restraint; of success for integ- 
rity; of national for local; of easy generosity 
for wise giving; of preferring impressions to 
thought, facts to ideas; of democracy for 
aristocracy; of the mediocre for the excellent. 
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O ONE can say that the United 
States rushed hastily and heedlessly 

into the War of 1812. For years our 
people had borne indignities and had felt 
grievances such as might 

well be calculated to drive a 


A Note nation into war. Year after 
on Wer year our government ex- 
Causes 


ercised restraint and tried 
device after device in an 
effort to correct abuses without resort to 


arms. At last, however, the war came 
under peculiar circumstances, for the 
long effort at peaceful adjustment ap- 


peared to be successful. Our policy of 
commercial retaliation and coercion, after 
many discouragements, had won the day. 
England removed most of the causes of 
the war, but by that time those in con- 
trol of the United States government, 
backed by a large part of the population, 
had come to demand, not merely a sus- 
pension of the grievances, but war itself. 
They had come to feel that a war with 
England might result in gains to the 
United States quite aside from the re- 


moval of the commercial restrictions 
England had imposed. 
This incident of American history 


would be interesting enough if considered 
by itself. It is all the more significant 
when we study the period, not wholly for 
the purpose of finding out how this par- 
ticular war came on, but for the purpose 
also of learning from the events of this 
period something about how wars in gen- 
eral come about. 

If we find that the United States, prob- 
ably one of the more pacific nations, has 
engaged in a number of wars, not for the 
purpose of redressing specific grievances, 
but because a war spirit had been created, 
because people like the excitement of 
war and because they feel the desire for 
conquest, then we have learned something 
vital about the realities of international 
relations. We have learned something 
about the alleged necessity of 
wars as unavoidable measures of 
self-defense. 


Let us, then, consider briefly 
the occasions upon which we en- 
tered the three foreign wars in 


which our coun- 
try had engaged 
Camses previous to _ its 
ager entrance into the 


World War. First, 
the War of 1812. 
There were a number of griev- 
ances, but admittedly the most 
serious were the British Orders 
in Council—decrees which for- 
bade American ships to trade 
with the continent of Europe, 
except under conditions which 
were almost impossible. After 
one of these Orders American 
exports fell off more than two- 
thirds. The British policy was 
but incidental to the warfare 
with Napoleon and his_ allies, 
but it was nevertheless burden- 
some to the United States. We 
replied with the Embargo and 
then with Non-importation Acts. 
Trade between the United States 
and England fell off heavily. It 
was our kope that this would 
hurt the English as much as our- 
selves and finally this hope was 
realized. In 1811 and 1812 
British merchants, manufactur- 
ers and laborers were feeling the 
effects of the loss of American 
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By David S. Muzzey and Walter E. Myer 


trade heavily. McMaster says in his “His- 
tory of the People of the United States”: 


Loss of the American market—a market 
worth to British manufacturers twelve mil- 
lion pounds a year—had brought commerce 
to the brink of ruin; had depressed industries; 
had closed workshops and factories; and had 
driven thousands of operatives into idleness 
and want. Even Nature had been unkind, 
and to a winter of great severity had added 
a summer unfavorable to crops. The earth 
withheld her increase, and when the scanty 
harvests of 1811 were gathered, both wheat 
and barley rose very small from the flail. 
With the laboring classes of the manufactur- 
ing districts in idleness, with the warehouses 
filled to the roof with goods intended for the 
American market, with wheat at one hundred 
and forty shillings a quarter and flour at 
nineteen dollars a barrel, with the ports of 
the United States shut and no hope of ex- 
changing manufactured goods for food, it 
needed no sagacity to foresee that the winter 
of 1812 would be one of great distress and 
suffering. Fully convinced that a crisis was at 
hand, the corporation of London, on the eve 
of the meeting of Parliament, carried up an 
address to the Prince Regent, asking that he 
would be pleased to cause a suspension of 
the use of grain in the distilleries, and to em- 
ploy all means in his power to reopen trade 
with neutral nations. 


This agitation for peace on the part of 
the British people was successful. The 
Orders in Council were revoked on June 
23, 1812. Concerning this change in Brit- 
ish policy and contemporary events in 
the United States, H. C. Hockett says, in 
his “Political and Social History of the 
United States, 1492-1828”: 


It would therefore appear that the repeal, 
so far as American policy was a factor in it, 
was a triumph for commercial coercion. Yet 
five days before this event, which was clearly 
foreshadowed in the utterances of the British 
ministry during the spring, the United States 
declared war. With apparent blindness to the 
trend of events in Europe, the preparations 
for war had gone on in the United States 
during the early months of 1812... . At the 
moment when the policy of peaceable coercion 
was nearing success, Madison’s message 


amounted to a public avowal that it had 
proved an idle dream. Then came news of 
the revocation of the Orders in Council. In- 
deed, most of the causes of war were removed 
before hostilities began. The paper blockade 
and the “hovering,” of which Madison com- 
plained, were incidental to the Orders and 
disappeared with their recall. Yet it is an 
error to suppose that a cable, by bringing 
swift news of the repeal of the Orders, would 
have averted war, for the Indian question 
and the old grievance of impressment were 
not affected. 

Americans should have looked to their own 
encroachments upon the Indian lands rather 
than to British influence for an explanation of 
the race friction in the Northwest. As for 
impressments, while they varied in frequency 
with the fluctuating needs of the British navy 
and the ups and downs of American com- 
merce, they had never been so frequent since 
1807 as before, and it was extraordinary to 
make them a cause of war in 1812 when they 
had been deemed insufficient in 1807. Since 
Grundy, a member of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, had said in the debate on 
the Committee’s report during the preceding 
winter, “I feel anxious not only to add the 
Floridas to the South, but the Canadas to the 
North of this empire”; since Clay had de- 
clared “The conquest of Canada is in your 
power. ... Is it nothing to extinguish the 
torch that lights up savage warfare? Is it 
nothing to acquire the entire fur-trade con- 
nected with that country ?”—the opponents of 
the war not without some justification 
charged that the real motive of the War 
Hawks was territorial conquest. 


It thus appears that the War of 1812 
was not necessary for the defense of 
American interests. These interests had 
been vindicated by a policy of peace. The 
most serious grievances had been removed 
and certain other irritations could have 
been removed had our policy toward the 
Indians been different. But the war spirit 
had developed in this country and visions 
of conquest danced ir the heads of many 
of the people and many of the leaders. 


In asking for a declaration of war against 
Mexico in 1846, President Polk declared, 
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WAR VESSELS OF THE PERIOD OF i812 


A painting by Joseph Mallord William Turner, entitled “Carrying Anchors to the Dutch Men at War.” 
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“Mexico has passed the boundary of the 
United States . . . and shed American blood 
upon American soil.” But the “American 


soil” was soil which was in 
Th dispute between Mexico and 
fl the United States, and 
Mexican . 
American troops had _al- 
War : . 
ready occupied it before 
the Mexicans crossed the 
boundary. John C. Calhoun said at 


the time that nothing had happened but 
a slight conflict between a portion of 
two armies. Abraham Lincoln, then a 
member of the House of Representa- 
tives, denied that Mexico had commit- 
ted an act of aggression demanding war. 
The immediate occasion of the war was 
an incident to a quarrel over a_boun- 
dary. One can imagine considerable un- 
easiness among peace lovers of the world 
if a European or Asiatic nation today 
should make such an incident the occasion 
for a war, and if the war should be fol- 
lowed by a wholesale annexation of the 
defeated nation’s territory. 

It is not, of course, to be assumed that 
the United States picked a quarrel with a 
peace-loving and considerate neighbor 
just in order to grah territory. The situ- 
ation was not that simple. As A. M. 
Schlesinger says in his “Political and So- 
cial History of the United States, 1829- 
1925”: 

It is probable, as recent students have main- 
tained, that the prospect of war with the 
United States in 1845 was welcomed by 
Mexico rather than otherwise, for the Mexi- 
can generals, experienced in countless revo- 
lutions, had an inflated idea of their own 
prowess. Moreover, they counted heavily on 
the advantage of fighting on their own soil, 
and misled by the patient diplomacy of the 
United States for the last twenty years, be- 
lieved that the American people would never 
support a war. 

But an explanation of the real cause of 
the war is suggested in his further com- 
ment: 

That Polk had no wanton desire to wage 
war with Mexico is clear, but he 
was obsessed with the notion of 
acquiring her northwest provinces, 
and this ambition was hardly con- 
sonant with the continuance of 
peaceful relations. . . . The next 
day (the day after the declaration 
of war) Polk told his cabinet that 
“In making peace with our adver- 
sary, we shall acquire California, 
New Mexico, and other further ter- 
ritory, as an indemnity for this 
war, if we can.” 


But what about the Spanish 
War of 1898? The United 
States government demanded of 

Spain that hostil- 


The ities be suspended 


‘ in Cuba; that an 
Spanish : ; 
autonomist gov- 
War 
ernment by _ the 
Cubans _ them- 


selves, then be established. Spain 
hesitated and bluffed and vacil- 
lated, but finally surrendered 
completely. Walter Millis says 
in his recent book, “The Martial 
Spirit—a Study of our War with 
Spain”: 

Spain had now definitely yielded 
everything which we had asked and 
a cause for war no longer existed. 
Mr. Woodford (the American min- 
ister to Spain) placed the statement 
at once upon the cables and fol- 
lowed it, on Sunday morning, with 
a personal telegram to Mr. Mc- 
Kinley: “I hope that nothing will 
now be done to humiliate Spain, as 
I am satisfied that the present Gov- 
ernment is going, and is loyally 
ready to go, as fast and as far as 
it can. With your power of action 
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sufficiently free, you will win the fight on 
your own lines.” 

"But unfortunately, they were no longer 
Mr. McKinley’s lines; the Spaniards were 
just one week too late. The full proposals 
were delivered directly to the State Depart- 
ment by the Spanish Minister at Washington 
in the course of this same Sunday. The Cap- 
tain-General of Cuba, it was stated, had been 
authorized to declare a suspension of hostili- 
ties, and had already published the decree. 
The United States was asked to indicate the 
nature and duration of this armistice, to be 
announced in a second decree. The recon- 
centration orders had been revoked. The fu- 
ture of Cuba would be left to the autonomist 
government in the island, which had been set 
up in accordance with our views. The ques- 
tions of fact concerning the Maine would 
readily be submitted to arbitration. It cov- 
ered everything—absolutely everything—upon 
which we had insisted. 

Again he says: 

“In the opinion of nearly all writers on in- 
ternational law,” as an American student of 
the subject later found, “the particular form 
of intervention in 1898 was unfortunate, ir- 
regular, precipitate, and unjust to Spain. The 
same ends—peace in Cuba and justice to all 
people concerned—in themselves good, could 
have been achieved by peaceful means safer 
for the wider interests of humanity.” But one 
may question whether the American 
people by this time were in fact in- 
terested either in peace or in human- 
ity. Certainly amid the splendid ex- 
citement of that Thursday afternoon 
the officials and bureaucrats, upon 
whom the responsibility of action had 
now devolved, entertained no doubts. 
With their offices dnd _ corridors 
“thronged with Congressmen and citi- 
zens-at-large,” assailed by perspiring 
and patriotic gentlemen offering their 
services, offering their advice, demand- 
ing favors and claiming contracts, with 
the air filled with the intoxication of 
war plans and war preparations and 
war possibilities, with the crowds mill- 
ing before the bulletin boards in the 
streets and with the “eager representa- 
tives of the press” in every corner, how 
could they have paused before that 
deep, bloody, and irresistible fascina- 
tion of impending battle? ... It was 
a war entered without misgivings and 
in the noblest frame of mind. Seldom 
can history have recorded a plainer 
case of military aggression; yet seldom 
has a war been started in so profound 
a conviction of its righteousness. If 
there was, indeed, a lingering perplexity 
in some minds as to what it was really 
all about, this failed to dampen the 
grandeur of our altruism. 


EUROPEAN MINORITIES 
CONSTITUTE PROBLEM 


(Concluded from page 1, column 1) 
of Europe. But beginning with that 
date, it was gradually overcome by 





formed and old ones are liberated. All 
minorities, however, are not formed in 
this manner. There are some which have 
been in existence for centuries without 
change. Perhaps the best example of this 
is the case of the Jewish people. Located 
in all countries, they constitute one of the 
most important minorities of the world, 
and have for centuries. Minorities are 
not always compact groups of people. Of- 
tentimes the people are well distributed 
throughout a country and a change in 
boundaries does not materially affect their 
status. 

But for the most part, the rearrange- 
ment of boundaries has a most decided in- 
fluence on the question of minorities. The 
adjustments made after the war resulted 
in a fairly complete revision of the minor- 
ity proportions of Europe. If we examine 
an ethnic map of the continent, showing 
the racial distribution of peoples, we see 
the extent of minorities today. For in- 
stance, there are German minorities in 
Poland, France, Czechoslovakia, Jugoslavia 
and Rumania, to mention some of the 
more important; there are former mem- 


ject peoples, seeking revenge for acts 
which they had not forgotten, instituted, 
in their turn, a régime of oppression. Also, 
minorities generally wish to become sep- 
arated from the country which governs 
them. They want to become independent 
or to be annexed to a neighboring coun- 
try of kindred race and tongue. They de- 
velop an insubordinate spirit. There are 
frequent agitations and at times attempts 
at rebellion. 
TREATIES 

But the trouble does not always arise 
within the nation having the minority. 
There is often a nearby state to which the 
minority at one time belonged. It has an 
interest in that minority because of an 
identity of race, language and tradition. 
If the state believes the minority is re- 
ceiving ill treatment it is prompt to give 
expression of its disapproval. In this way 
disputes between nations arise and serious 
threats to the preservation of peace in 
Europe may frequently be presented. 

As a result of the shifting positions of 
minorities there is, in a number of in- 
stances, a hatred of minority for majority 
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EUROPEAN COUNTRIES MOST SERIOUSLY CONCERNED WITH THE MINORITY PROBLEM 


These countries have all made treaties or have bound themselves to treat their minorities justly. 


League of Nations supervises the treaties. 





rights of minorities in their own laws. In 
other instances countries were obliged to 
agree to respect the rights of minorities 
when they were accepted as members of 
the League of Nations. 

The League of Nations has undertaken 
to guarantee the observance of the various 
international agreements concluded after 
the war. Minority peoples who are dis- 
contented and who feel that they are be- 
ing mistreated are given the right to send 
a petition to the League requesting it to 
see that the abuses are corrected. The 
League, once it receives this petition, turns 
it over to the minorities section, a branch 
of the League Secretariat. This body ex- 
amines the petition, ascertains whether it 
has been legally filed, and then sends a 
copy of it to the state charged with having 
committed the grievances. This state is 
invited to present its side of the question. 
When all this information is assembled, it 
is sent to the members of the Council and 
also to the other members of the League. 
The Council, after having received the 
documents, presents them to an impartial 
committee which studies the question and 
attempts to bring about a concilia- 
tion between the aggrieved minority 
and the state governing it. In this 
way, delicate situations are often 
eased, through the negotiations of a 
third party. 

Again, any member of the Coun- 
cil has the right to bring before that 
body a question relative to the pos- 
sible infraction of one of the treaties 
over which the League has jurisdic- 
tion. The procedure followed is sim- 
ilar to that taken in the case of a 
petition. If the minorities committee 
cannot effect a settlement, the ques- 
tion is argued by the interested par- 
ties before the Council, and its merits 
decided upon. If this proves to be 
insufficient it goes to the Permanent 
Court of International Justice which 
renders a final decision. 

The League of Nations has been 
appealed to and has brought about 
the settlement of a number of minor- 
ity cases. Its value lies in the fact 
that it provides means whereby a 
third party may legally step in and 
negotiate a conciliatory agreement. 
This has a tendency to mitigate much 
of the ill feeling which might other- 
wise prove dangerous. 

UPPER SILESIA 

Perhaps one of the most impor- 
The tant instances in which the League 

of Nations has rendered a decision 








other European countries, and its 
territory was divided among them. A 
partition was made three times, and 
finally, in 1795, the land of which 
Poland was previously composed, belonged 
entirely to Russia, Prussia and Austria. 
This state of affairs lasted until 1918, 
when, after the war, an independent Po- 
land was reéstablished. Now, during the 
time of the partition, the years which saw 
the Polish people subjected to the domi- 
nation of three European countries, those 
people constituted minorities. There was 
thus, a Polish minority in Russia, one in 
Prussia and still another in Austria. But 
later, after the World War, the situation 
changed. The Poles were no longer a mi- 
nority people. They became a majority 
people instead, because they guided their 
own destinies. But it happens that in the 
part of Poland which formerly belonged to 
Russia, Russians are still living, having 
settled there a number of years ago; and 
Where the Germans formerly held sway, 
there are Germans. The same is true of 
Austria. There are Czech and Slovak 
people who once formed a part of the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire. Therefore, 
there are minorities in Poland today which 
Were at one time a part of majorities. The 
Germans who belonged to the ruling ele- 
ment are now governed by a Polish ele- 
ment. The case is similar in the instance 
of Russian and other Polish minorities. 


BOUNDARY CHANGES 


So it is that the changing of boundaries, 
the creation of new states, bring about a 
change in minorities. New ones are 


bers of the Austro-Hungarian Empire in 
Rumania, Czechoslovakia, Jugoslavia and 
Italy; there are Poles in East Prussia and 
Russians in Rumania and Poland. This is 
by no means a complete list and is given 
only to indicate the importance of minori- 
ties in present-day Europe. 

Nor are minorities confined solely to 
Europe. We find them spread all over 
the world. In the United States, for ex- 
ample, there is a large Negro population, 
and there are Mexicans, Chinese, Japanese, 
Germans and a number of other races. 
In the East, in the Japanese Empire, there 
is an important minority of Koreans. 

But the minorities question, as a dis- 
turbing problem, is principally confined to 
Europe. Why does it offer such a prob- 
lem, and what is being done about it? 


OPPRESSION 


The situation in Europe is difficult be- 
cause minorities are not always well 
treated by the peoples who dominate them. 
In many cases they are oppressed and are 
denied some of the rights of citizens. 
They are not always allowed to educate 
their children in their own language. Even 
the use of that tongue is sometimes pro- 
hibited, as is the practice of an estab- 
lished religion. Then again, the shifting 
of boundaries has had a strong bearing 
on the treatment of minorities. Some 
minorities were formerly parts of majori- 
ties, and were the oppressors instead of 
the oppressed. When the tide turned and 
those whom they had formerly dominated 
came to rule over them, these former sub- 


and of majority for minority. Before the 
war minority peoples had no_ recourse 
against the oppressive actions of those who 
ruled over them. At times, provisions 
were incorporated into treaties for their 
protection, but with little effect. How- 
ever, the settlements, made after the war, 
definitely attempted to assure the protec- 
tion of the bulk of the minorities. As a 
result, there are international agreements 
in force today which place nations under 
the obligation of respecting the rights of 
minority peoples living within their boun- 
daries. 

Besides doing this, the post-war settle- 
ments effected a reduction in the number 
of minority peoples. New countries were 
created such as Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Jugoslavia, Latvia, Esthonia and Lithu- 
ania. Others, as Rumania, were enlarged. 
To be sure, new minorities were created, 
but in general it is estimated that the num- 
ber of those people was reduced from 
something over fifty million to less than 
twenty million. Estimates vary as to the 
exact number and cannot easily be arrived 
at. Some authorities state that there are 
thirty or more million people living as mi- 
norities. 

When these new states were formed 
minority treaties were drawn up between 
them and the great powers. The treaties 
stipulate that these nations are to treat 
their minorities with justice. Accord ex- 
ists with Rumania, Poland, Czechoslo- 
vakia and Jugoslavia, and also with Greece 
and Armenia. Other countries, Latvia for 
example, have made provisions for the 


in a question affecting minority peo- 
ples is in the case of Upper Silesia. 
After the war Germany and Poland were 
at odds over this district which lies at the 
point where those two nations meet with 
Czechoslovakia. Both of them wanted to 
annex it. Both felt they had a right to it. 
The great powers decided that a plebiscite 
or vote should be taken to determine the 
will of the people. This was done and the 
majority of the people pronounced them- 
selves in favor of union with Germany. But 
there was a large Polish element and the 
League of Nations, to which the case was 
referred, decided to divide the district, giv- 
ing a part to Poland and a part to Ger- 
many. 

There have been other cases in which 
the League has taken action and has man- 
aged to avoid serious difficulties. But its 
efforts have not been wholly successful. 
Countries have been reluctant to accept 
League interference. There is a feeling 
that such action amounts to an infringe- 
ment on their right of sovereignty—a 
right to control their own internal affairs. 
Other countries have steadfastly refused 
to enter into any international agreements 
providing for the protection of minorities. 
France and Italy have both acted in this 
way. Such sentiments have proved to be 
a barrier to the League and render it dif- 
ficult for that body to intervene forcefully 
in any case of a major nature. The state 
of minorities in Europe, however, is bet- 
ter today than it was before the war. As 
a problem it is likely never to be solved, 
but constant efforts are being made to im- 
prove the situation and to assure the 
many minorities of better treatment. 
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Levee Workers Mistreated, Maintain 
Labor Federation Representatives 





Report Accuses Employers With Labor Exploitation on 
Mississippi Valley Projects. Contractors’ 
Association Denies Charges 





Recently the nation was startled by re- 
ports of a bitter conflict between employers 
and laborers in Harlan County, Kentucky, 
where for weeks battles which amounted 
almost to actual warfare took place. Now, 
scarcely has the first smoke of these clashes 
in Harlan cleared away than come stories 
of other serious disturbances of a similar 
nature farther to the south. The latest 
scene is laid in the lower Mississippi Val- 
ley, where a vast program of levee building 
is being carried out under government con- 
tract to turn back the tides of possible 
future floods of the mighty river which, a 
few years ago, devastated thousands of 
acres of land. Out of that district have 
come tales of violence and brutality in 
some of the construction camps. The 
charges were made by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, which states that an in- 
vestigation “reveals a most amazing and 
shocking state of affairs.” 

According to information supplied by 
two of the Labor organization’s agents, 
laborers are underpaid, overworked and 
brutalized. A general statement alleges 
that men are paid only $1.25 per day for 
twelve hours’ work or more, and that in 
many cases wages are held back for no 
apparent reason. Contractors maintain 
supply stores, or commissaries, where the 
men are obliged to trade, $4.50 per week 
being deducted from the pay checks as a 
minimum. Numerous cases are advanced 
of men being discharged without pay, and, 
what is more serious, it is alleged that men 
who complain of the treatment given them 
have been beaten or slugged. 

The report of the investigation does not 
stop at general statements, and the condi- 
tions in a number of camps are outlined in 
detail. In one Louisiana area, for example, 
the following prices are quoted from the 
contractor’s commissary: one twelve-pound 
sack of flour, 55 cents; salmon per small 
can, 20 cents; cheap overalls per pair, $2.50 
(report states that same are on sale at pri- 
vately owned stores for $1.18); and pork 
for boiling, 35 cents per pound. In addi- 
tion to these exorbitant prices, workers 
charge that their bills are “padded” with 
items never purchased, and that when ex- 
planations are requested, they are refused 


arbitrarily; in no case has an overcharged 
account been rectified. 

These accusations are deemed very se- 
rious, because if they are substantiated, the 
government will be involved in a case of 
labor exploitation. While most of the 
blame would fall upon the private con- 
tractors, the fact that the work in the 
Mississippi Valley is part of a federal con- 
struction program, and that the contracts 
were awarded by the government, would 
place the departments concerned in a very 
difficult position. 

The replies to these charges have come 
chiefly from the Association of General 
Contractors, with headquarters in Wash- 
ington. In a statement to the press, this 
organization declared that the American 
Federation of Labor’s report is a “gross 
misstatement of fact.” The Association 
denied that conditions were so abominable 
as to justify such accusations, and declared 
that the levee construction camps were 
open to an official investigation at any 
time. The statement avowed that the 
action taken by the Labor organization was 
merely a “stunt” intended to discredit all 
employers of labor, and to stimulate the 
unionization of labor in the South. 

The Association of General Contractors, 
however, may not represent all the con- 
tractors in the Mississippi Valley project. 
In reply to inquiries made by a represent- 
ative of THE AMERICAN OBSERVER, an As- 
sociation official stated that of the forty 
of fifty contractors and subcontractors at 
work on the levees, only twenty-three are 
affiliated with the organization, and that it 
was only for these that the Association 
was prepared to vouch. 

The War Department has named Major 
General Lytle Brown to investigate the 
charges made, and to ascertain whether or 
not they are justified. Before starting his 
inquiry, Brown stated: 


From my present knowledge of work done 
on the river, I am inclined to believe that 
labor is not being exploited and that the prac- 
tice of peonage would be impossible. 


Representative Robert L. Bacon, Repub- 
lican of New York, has stated that the 
question of low wages results from the 


sub-letting of contracts, a thing which he 
desires to make impossible. Under the 
Davis-Bacon Act, passed last spring, no 
contractor may be awarded a government 
contract unless he can produce a certified 
check covering the amount required to 
complete construction. Often certain per- 
sons who are not really contractors get 
bids by showing the required check. Then 
they grant the contracts to a number of 
smaller contractors, who agree to complete 
the work for a lower price than that ac- 
cepted by the government. The difference 
is the profit of the original bidder. The 
sub-contractors are obliged to cut down on 
their overhead to make a profit, and as a 
general rule, labor cost is the first item 
to be attacked. 

This situation, according to Representa- 
tive Bacon, may be avoided if the provi- 
sions of the Davis-Bacon Act are stiffened 
so as to permit only those who are really 
contractors to get government bids. He 
will propose such an amendment to the bill 
during the current session of Congress, and 
will call for a Labor Department investiga- 
tion of the Mississippi Valley construction 
camps at the same time. 





CARE OF THE BLIND 


One can hardly walk two blocks in the 
downtown section of any of our larger 
cities without encountering a blind person 
asking for alms. Although this condition 
is deplorable, it must be said that out of 
100,000 blind people in the United States, 
almost all are well cared for, and many 
earn their own living, performing useful 
services in the community. 

In practically all states, special schools 
for the blind are provided, furnishing free 
room and board to the pupils. These in- 
stitutions graduate the blind girls and boys 
with regular high school diplomas, and 
train them in some manual occupation. 
Oftentimes, however, a student may show 
considerable ability, and is sent to a regu- 
lar university, where he trains for one of 
the professions, such as law, teaching, or 
even osteopathy. 

As a general rule, however, the blind are 
employed in certain occupations which have 
been found suitable to their affliction. If 
they are not capable of setting up their 
own workshop, they are provided with 
jobs at state-supported institutions. Quite 
often, these places become self-supporting 
from the sales of products manufactured 
by the blind, but should the profits be in- 
sufficient to guarantee a living wage to the 
workers, the state makes up the deficit. 
Ordinarily, the type of work done in these 
shops is broom-making, wicker-weaving, 
chair manufacture or some other hand 

trade easily adapt- 
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THE LOWER MISSISSIPPI 


It is along water fronts like this that the government has let out contracts for the construction of 
great levees to curb the terrible floods which have caused so much damage in the past. 


able to the blind. 
The majority of 
states maintain 
special commis- 
sions which fur- 
nish employment 
to other blind 
persons in their 
homes. Towel ma- 
terial is furnished 
for hemstitching, 
cloth is cut to the 
desired dimensions 
and sent to the 
blind for sewing, 
and even embroid- 
ery work is done 
very efficiently by 
these people. 
Besides supply- 
ing employment, 
the government 
provides _recrea- 
tional facilities. 
The Library of 
Congress has a 
special lending sec- 
tion of 20,000 vol- 
umes in Braille, 
the type used by 
the blind. Nine- 
teen similar libra- 
ries throughout 
the country are 
supported by state 
or private funds. 
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JOHN N. GARNER 


Garner of Texas 
Powerful Leader 


New Speaker, Long in Congress, Has 
Earned Respect of Opponents 








The sessions of the House of Represent- 
atives during the Seventy-second Congress 
should be very lively and spirited, if the 
character of the new speaker can be 
counted on to influence them. John Nance 
Garner, Democrat from Texas, has a repu- 
tation for fiery oratory and caustic wit 
which has been the source of much con- 
cern to his political opponents in the lower 
chamber of Congress. 

He was born in Red River County, 
Texas, sixty-two years ago. His life, both 
as a rancher and as a political figure, has 
been one of constant activity. He began 
working as a cow-hand when still in his 
teens, studied law in the evenings, and, 
when only twenty years of age, was ad- 
mitted to the Texas bar. A few years 
later he was appointed judge in one of the 
state courts. Then came his election to 
the state legislature, and finally to the 
House of Representatives in Washington, 
after his first campaign for national office. 
This was twenty-nine years ago. He has 
never relinquished his place since that time, 
and in most of the congressional elections 
in his district, he has been the sole candi- 
date. He has been a member of fifteen 
successive Congresses and has always been 
one of its most prominent members. 

Mr. Garner’s activities on the floor of 
the House have been marked by character- 
istic forcefulness. He has a sharp and 
ready tongue, and possesses the knack of 
retorting quickly and effectively to any 
challenge. Only a few years ago he caused 
a furor in the House by a stormy attack 
on a government tax refund program. He 
was especially critical of Secretary Mellon 
and other officials of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, saying that they were guilty of mis- 
leading both Congress and the country at 
large. This interest in public finance 
makes him a formidable obstacle to any 
one who wishes to ferce a bill dealing with 
money appropriation or taxation through 
the House. If it meets with his disapproval, 
he is quick to denounce it in the strongest 
terms. What is more important, his de- 
cision carries with it the votes of practi- 
cally all the Democrats in the lower house, 
by virtue of his position as the leader of 
that party. 

For many years, Mr. Garner has advo- 
cated splitting up Texas into four smaller 
states. In this way, the two Texan sen- 
ators would be replaced by eight, thus 
increasing the strength of the southern 
states and of the Democratic Party in 
Congress. While in the Texas legislature 
he proposed a bill to this effect, but it was 
defeated. Even as recently as last year, 
he has spoken in favor of the change from 
the floor of the House. 








